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THE DREAM-HAWKER. 

By UNA ARTEVELDE TAYLOR. 























































































































































































THE PHANTOM CIRCUS. 

By UNA ARTEVELDE TAYLOR 























































THE SARGASSO SEA. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 

By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON, 
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THE SPIRIT-APE 


By G. B. LANCASTER 
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THE HEART'S 
AWAKENING 

By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Illustrated by H. R. Millar 


I. Plunder from the Sea. 

WANING moon, 
vast and vague, 
hung above the icy 
blue of dawn, and 
all down the coast 
the sea, lieating 
upon the rocks, 
sang to the land 
a thriddy song, 
desolate as the 
wind that blew 
from the distant mountains. 

The mountains lay to the east, the sea to 
the west, to the north lay mountains, and 
to the south a vast plain bordered by the sea 
and reaching to the eastern foothills; and 
north, and east, and almost to the sea- 
edge in the south, the forms and fumes of 
volcanoes stamped and stained the sky. 

Some inhabitant of Mars, had he suddenly 
been placed here, would have stood fascinated 
and held by two things—the enormity of 
that awful moon, so huge, so ghostly, yet so 
vividly real and, despite its vagueness, so 
evidently a solid body and not a cloud, and 
the activity of those volcanic hills in the 
midst of the absolute and utter desolation. 
Then, had he stood long enough and scanned 
the scene attentively, other things stranger 
than the moon, or the silence, or the 
furiously active hills, might have drawn 
his attention. Those great rocks by the 
sea border in the middle distance, could it 
possibly be that they were in motion ? 
That flight of giant birds, breaking the 
sky now above the hills, was that an 
illusion P 

Then, had he carried here with him 
from Mars a human intelligence, he 
would without doubt have forgotten all 
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else in contemplation of the man and 
woman coming up from the sea-edge 
and making eastward along the flat lauds 
in the direction of the distant mountains. 
The woman was walking first, laden with 
a bundle of sea refuse collected beneath 
the light of that vanishing moon—a light 
that nad been brilliant almost as the 
light of day. She was carrying the bundle 
by a thong of hide on which the fur still 
remained, and from amongst the fucus and 
sea-wrack the claw of an enormous crab 
hung loose. 

The man following the woman carried 
nothing but a club, black us ebony, made 
from some heavy wood and charred into 
shape by fire. They wore no semblance of 
clothing, and the man, as lie walked swinging 
the club, gazed about wildly and vaguely, 
sweeping all the landscape near and fur, to 
right, to left, in front, and now and again, 
glanciug back, behind. 

His gaze from time to time, losing its 
vagueness, concentrated on some point, and 
then became piercing and hard as a dagger. 
He seemed the incarnation of watchfulness 
—tireless, mechanical, eternal watchfulness. 
The woman looked neither to right nor left. 
She carried the load. 

Her legs were marked by old scars, as 
were her sides and arms. The man was 
terrible with old wpnnds long cicatrised, and 
his face wore scare that were features. 

They seemed to have travelled all their 
lives through some great bramble that had 
clutched and torn at them without being 
able to stay them or kill them. Their 
appearance, far from being pitiable, was 
terrific, emblematic of the truth that Man, 
though Nature has denied him fangs and 
claws, has always been the most potent and 
terrible animal in the world, and ever will be. 

icpuole, in the United State* of America. 
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II. The Valley op the Little Horses. 

As the sun broke above the eastern hills, 
and the level beams struck across from the 
hill shadows to the blue blaze of the sea, 
the air became filled with a dolorous piping 
and droning. Millions of squat-shaped 
lizards and flying and crawling insects were 
giving tongue, and from the rock shadows 
round about creatures like plucked chickens, 
with huge membranous wings, fluttered up 
and fleeted away on the air to right and left 
before the advance of the human beings. 

The man noted everything, missed nothing 
of what was happening within reach of his 
eyes and ears and skin, for his skin, though 
absolutely indifferent to changes of tempera¬ 
ture, told him with unfailing sureness of the 
approach of those awful thunderstorms that 
shook the world to its foundations, and of 
the earth storms that now and then made 
the hills heave and tumble to the light of 
new blazing volcanoes, the great bogs to 
break their beds, and the geysers to roar and 
thump and boom. 

And just as his senses told him all things 
without language, so his mind accepted all 
things without question, and saw all things 
as they are. No thing had for him a name, 
not even the woman tramping before him. 

Speech was only a means of communica¬ 
tion, a method of expressing sudden anger 
or dislike, rebuke or encouragement. 

Now, as the man tramped behind his 
mate, he would call out occasionally, if she 
slowed her pace or paused for any reason, 
“ Hike-Hike-Hike ! ” a sound monotonous 
and hard as the clapping of a rattle. The 
voices of the pterodactyls clacking in the 
distance were no less human, and the voice 
of the far-off sea scarcely less articulate. 

They were making across the boulder- 
strewn plain towards a spot where every now 
and theu a white plume rose into the air, 
wavered, and vanished. 

It was a geyser, and, as they neared it, 
its voice came to them on the wind ; and 
as they passed it, the water spouted and 
sputtered, booming up, snarling, snorting, 
and spraying them as they went by, absolutely 
heedless of it. 

Beyond the geyser the ground dipped into 
a vast basin, a valley where rank grass grew 
and great boulders stood about like stone 
figures, and little forms moved here and 
there singly and in groups. 

They were horses—tiny horses of a height 
scarcely reaching the height of the man’s 
knee, wandering about like moviug toys, 


cropping the grass, and scattering now at 
the sight of the new-comers with shrill cries 
and a sound like the beating of little 
drums. 

In a moment not a horse was to be seen, 
and the man and woman were the only 
moving things in all that vast valley, with 
the exception of the lizards that haunted the 
rock shadows—enormous dun-grey lizards, 
a dying tribe, sluggish and so given over 
to inertia that they scarcely moved from 
the path of the human beings, lying like 
creatures in a great infirmary, patients given 
over by Nature and doomed to die. 

They were the last patterns of an extinct 
age, a fashion in form that Nature was 
discarding. 

The great pterodactyls sometimes made 
raids here when food was scarce elsewhere, 
but the great pterodiictyls, for some 
mysterious reason, dreaded the little horses, 
and the dying tribe was left in comparative 
peace. 

The rock shadows were now shortening, 
and they had almost vanished when the 
man and woman reached the rising ground 
that marked the end of the valley and the 
beginning of a country hard and fierce and 
fantastic with the fantasy of basalt. Giants 
seemed to have fought here with rocks, and 
left behind them the silence that held the 
place, which, seen from a distance, had the 
appearance of a broken plain. But it was 
not that. To cross it, you had to follow 
gullies that sank hundreds of feet between 
walls of basaltic rock, canons that seemed 
valleys in a hilly country. 

III. The Home of the Dying 
Pterodactyls. 

They were nearly through the place when 
they came upon a horror. 

Where the canon they were following 
broadened out to begin the ascent to higher 
and less dismal ground, a croakiug sound 
filled the air, and was amplified by the cliff 
echoes ; and now, amongst the rocks and 
perched on the rocks, might be seen vast 
forms, like the forms of birds that had lost 
their feathers, birds with huge, membranous, 
half-folded wings, birds with the heads of 
demons, spectres that had once flown, but 
would never fly again. 

They were the sick aud old of the great 
pterodactyls. This was their hospital and 
last home. No longer able to hunt and 
seek their food, they came here to die, and, 
being things almost indestructible, they did 
not die quickly. 
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In a more hungry land they would have 
been sought out, even in this last retreat, 
and devoured by all sorts of creatures; but 
in this world food was plentiful for all who 
could pursue and strike, or even move about 
to graze under the protection of armour¬ 
plating, and these bloodless things were left 
in peace. Besides, though capable of being 
easily attacked by their own kind, they were 
still capable of evading the attentions of 
footed creatures by fluttering to the rock 
shelves and the higher rocks. 

The wayfarers, steadily pursuing their path, 
took no notice of these familiar ghosts or the 
ghastly and faded odour of the air around 
them, but pushed on to the higher ground, 
where they paused for the first time in their 
journey, whilst the woman, putting down 
her bundle, produced some raw fish for the 
raid-day meal. 

It was now slightly after noon, and from 
this high point of ground the country lay 
spread before the eye far and wide—a terrific 
desolation lit by the sun for the blowing 
wind that seemed its only denizen. 

As they fed, the woman sat with eyes 
fixed before her, chewing as a cow chews 
the cud. Thought with her was a half- 
brother of sleep, her life a gigantic labour 
in a dream. 

The man as he ate stood erect and watch¬ 
ful. He had no need for rest; he never 
rested, except when he slept, stretched out 
in the cave that was their hiding-place and 
home. 

The cave was still far away. 

Once every season, when the new’ grass 
w f as showing, they left it, draw’ll by some 
irresistible instinct to the sea. The sea 
began to talk to them and call to them with 
a voice that was not to be resisted. All over 
the land this migration of cave-dwellers 
to the sea took place at the same season, 
and the eternal warfare and feuds l)etween 
man and man ceased. 

Life by the sea-edge was safe from 
human attack—the migrants seemed under 
a common pledge to ol)serve peace—but here 
it was different, with the sea out of sight and 
in a country that seemed constructed with 
a view to ambush. 

IV. The Attack. 

It w’as long after noon, amongst a country 
broken and boulder-strewn, that the ever- 
expected happened. Something whistled 
jvast the man’s head, and a disc-shaped 
stone smashed itself to pieces against a mass 
of basalt, and from the rocks around three 


forms appeared, shouted one to the other, 
and then came on the wayfarers with a rush. 

They were armed with great stones, and 
the man with the club, attacked by two 
adversaries, and knowing that they would 
only strike with the stones when at close 
quarters, ran, taking a half-circle round a 
rock and instantly doubling back again. 
He met his first pursuer full face, and 
dashed his chin up with the end of the club 
l>efore the stone could be raised for attack. 
Leaving the corpse, he faced like lightning 
towards the second attacker, who had drawn 
off, and was now rushing in with stone 
upraised. It flew, was evaded, and now the 
stone-thrower, running and screaming, was 
the man attacked. 

The club man held on his heels, doubling 
as he doubled, twisting as he twisted, and 
now, as the pursued took a straight line, 
gaining on him as a greyhound on a hare. 
A watcher would have seen the club rising 
as the striking distance was slowly gained, 
and then falling, lethal and swift, and so 
perfectly aimed that the head of the stricken 
man flew outward from the crown, and he 
fell as if cut off at the knees. 

Without a second glance at him, the club 
mau wheeled and came running to where the 
woman and the third attacker lay fighting 
and struggling on the ground. This man 
had got the blow of the stone in, catching 
the woman on the side, but without entirely 
disabling her. The great crab and the 
bundle of sea refuse was the prize that had 
drawn the plunderers, and they were the 
objects for which now the woman was risking 
her life—she who could have obtained safety 
at the outset by dropping her load. 

The man with the club drew near the 
strugglers at a swift run, half bending, 
trailing the club behind him and crouching, 
like a cat prepared to spring, when he 
reached them. 

The bundle was lying loose oil the ground, 
and the struggling forms were so interlocked 
together that to strike might have been 
death to the woman. She had her teeth 
fixed firmly in the shoulder of her assailant, 
her left arm was round his body, and her 
right hand fixed in his hair. As they 
rolled over and over, biting and fighting 
like mad cats, the right hand of the man 
suddenly shot out, grabbing along the 
ground as if in search of the weapon it 
could use so well—a stone. The man with 
the club instantly saw his chance, and 
brought the club down with an awful blow 
on the hand. 
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“He saw the light now fading ont of her ei 

three dead men might have been three rocks 
that they had succeeded in climbing over, 
for all the attention they paid to them. The 
crab was everything, and the bundle of sea 
refuse. There was two days’ food in the 
crab, and the refuse was mostly edible 
seaweed. The migrants to the sea always 
returned laden with whatever sea-food they 
could find to bring back, and this fact was 
known to the few men who did not migrate, 
preferring to remain in the solitudes, hearing 
no call from the sea, but always ready to 


Y. The Last Halt. 

It was nearly sundown when 
they reached the crest of the 
hills, and here the woman 
stopped. She let the bundle 
slip from her back, and then, 
just as though all life were 
going out of her, she fell 
together and sank to the 
ground. The man, uncom¬ 
prehending, stood and looked 
at her. The blow of the great stone had 
inflicted a mortal injury, affecting the heart 
and lungs, yet she had carried her load and 
walked forward t") the last. It was impossible 
any longer to stand, impossible to lie on her 
left side. She lay supporting herself on 
her right arm, breathing hard and looking 
up at the man. 

From the hill-top, away beyond the 
broken plain, could be seen the sea, nearly 
touched by the setting sun, to the east the 
volcanic mountains, all mauve and purple 


Just as the octopus drops from its prey 
when the braiu is pierced, so did the man 
on the ground when his hand was shattered. 
He fell away from the woman, she sprang to 
her feet, and the man with the club struck 
home. He struck solemnly and hard, like a 
workman completing a good job; then he re¬ 
arranged the bundle, from which the precious 
crab had nearly broken loose, and the woman 
standing by let him fasten it upon her. 

It had been a great fight, yet there was 
no jubilation shown by the victors; the 


plunder the returning travellers of their fish 
and crabs. 

They never attacked unless in superior 
numbers. These three had fancied that a 
man and a woman would be fair game for 
them, and they lay now amidst the rocks, 
never to fancy anything more, whilst the 
man and the woman passed on. 

They could see now the low range of hills 
beyond which lay their home ; but the range 
was a good way off still, and between them 
and it lay a bog that was bad to pass—a 
lake of mud through which 
a ridge of firm land ran, 
making a road. They reached 
this place and began to cross, 
walking warily, whilst the 
woman, for the first time 
on the journey, looked 
incessantly to right and to 
left of her, as though 
dreading some trap or 
antagonist. 

They had nearly reached 
the opposite bank, when the 
mud on their right suddenly 
heaved and broke, and a 
vague head, that seemed 
roughly compounded of mud 
broke up, rose on a long 
ringed neck and shot towards 
them. It was met by a blow 
of the club and collapsed, 
sinking back into the mud. 
which closed on it. 
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and grey, and between the mountains and the 
sea-line no living thing or sign of life, with the 
exception of the two forms upon the hill-crest. 

The woman’s eyes were still fixed on the 
man, filled with a wild perplexity, and her 
breathing, heavy and laboured, was that of 
a creature drawing to its last gasp. 

The man squatted down beside her, 
knowing nothing of the extent of her injury, 
knowing nothing of that last desperate 
effort that enabled her to climb to the top 
of the last barrier dividing them from their 
home. He saw the light now fading out of 
her eyes. He placed his liand upon her chest. 
He felt her body arch upwards, stiffen, and 
collapse. Then he knew that she was dead. 


She would never walk again, or move, or 
help him or be with him. 

He knew little of pain, and he had never 
known sorrow. His memory was so vague that 
in his mind the woman had always been with 
him. 

And now she would never be with him 
again. 

He looked at her, and then looked away 
to the great setting sun and the blazing 
western sea. Then, as if stricken by the 
desolation that lay before him, he raised his 
face to the blind skies above, calling to them 
in a lamentable voice, waking the echoes 
of the hills to repeat what they had never 
heard before. 



CHRISTMAS, 1915. 


CEAST of the Christ-Child's birth. 
* Divinely sweet, can Earth 
Oreet thee from out the strife, 
Bloodshed, and din of life 
To-day ? 

Peace was the message clear 
For all mankind to hear: 

Love and good-will to all. 

Strangely those echoes fall 
To-day. 

Yet hath the human race 
Need of the Christ-Child’s grace. 
Hunger and thirst for love, 

War’s rage and hate above, 

To-day. 


EDITH DART. 




A SINGLE HAIR 

By FRED M. WHITE 

Illustrated by Charles Crombie 


IL F RE I)^ BARNES, 

bungalow on tij e 

margin of the Coral 
Sea down there, in the South Pacific, ou the 
outer fringe of civilisation. In front of him 
was a stretch of white sand, with the whiter 
surf beyond, creamy and mantling in the 
sunshine, and behind him the swaying plumes 
of the palms, or, at least, they would have 
been the swaying plumes of the palms but 
for the fact that the little islet of Omolo 
lay in the centre of the anti-cyclone, and 
not a breath of air came to Barnes’s almost 
atrophied lungs. He could feel the per¬ 
spiration trickling down his forehead as 
he sat there cursing his fate and the imps of 
chance that had brought him all the way 
from London and Janet Blyth. 

It was not his fault entirely. He had put 
his little capital into a practice largely built 
on bogus ledgers and apocryphal patients, 
so that, at the end of a year, instead of 
a comfortable living, with Janet by his 
side, he had found himself on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

When everything was disposed of, he found 
himself facing the world with a five-pound 
note, and looking a black future squarely into 
its forbidding eyes. Then, in a fit of despair, 
he had sold himself to Mark Gride, the 
eminent pathologist, for three thousand 
pounds. With the money went Barnes into 
practically three years' penal servitude, though 
he had not grasped it at the time. He 
had talked the matter over with Janet, and 
it had seemed to her that the opening was 
a good one. It meant, of course, three years’ 
separation, with fifteen thousand miles of sea 


between them; but then Wilfred would be 
able to save every penny of the money, and, 
when he came back, be in a position to buy 
another practice more promising than the 
first one. And so Barnes had set his teeth 
grimly and come all that way to a little 
island on the edge of the Solomon Group, 
with the firm determination to make the 
best of things ; and here he was, at the end 
of the first year, cursing his bonds and 
wishing, from the bottom of his heart, that 
Fate had never brought him in contact with 
the cold-blooded brute and unfeeling savage 
who was known to men as Mark Gride. Far 
better had he stayed in England and accepted 
a job as locum to some sixpenny doctor in 
the East End of London. And he had known 
something of Gride’s reputation, too. The 
man in question had had a brilliant career 
at Cambridge and University College, where 
he had towered over his fellows like the 
intellectual giant that he undoubtedly was. 
But then he was ill-disciplined, intolerant, 
and brutal in his manner, and so callous in 
his methods as to bring him, in the course 
of time, before the Council of the College of 
Surgeons. There had been a pretty big 
scandal over some vivisection atrocities, and 
it was only Gride’s amazing record that 
had saved him from professional disgrace. 
Fortunately for him, he was the possessor of 
ample private means, a mad enthusiast as 
far as his profession was concerned, a daring 
experimentalist and pioneer, and so it came 
about that he shook the dust of London 
from his feet and migrated to a region where 
he would be able to pursue his investigations 
in an atmosphere of greater freedom and less 
responsibility. And when he had offered the 
post of assistant to Barnes, the latter had 
jumped at the offer immediately. 

The conditions were pretty stringent, too, 
though the pay was good enough. Barnes 
was to have three thousand pounds for three 
years’ services, the money to be paid in one 
sum at the termination of the contract. If 
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“Infernally bad,” Barnes said moodily. 
“He hasn’t been sober for the last three 
days, though signs are not wanting that he is 
coming round. I’ve had a ghastly week, old 
chap—perfectly ghastly—an orgy of blood 
and cruelty that has made my very soul 
retch. And not a pennyworth of anaesthetic 
on the island, except the morphia that Gride 
uses to soothe his nerves after one of his 
outbreaks. I wouldn’t mind if there were, 
but when I see those poor brutes—I tell you, 
Denton, I’m an infernal scoundrel to go on 
with it! And yet what can I do ? I have 
sold myself for a price, and, Heaven knows, I 
am earning every penny of the money ! ” 

As Barnes spoke, Denton jerked his thumb 
significantly over his shoulder, and a moment 
later Gride appeared. He was shivering 
from head to foot in spite of the heat, his 
strong, intellectual face was green and 
ghastly, his chin was dingy with a five days’ 
beard. And yet, though he was racked and 
broken by the brandy he had been drinking, 
the man’s mind was clear and vigorous 
enough, and his great, strong will was 
dominating his tortured body. 

“ You were talking about me,” he said 
suspiciously. “ Oh, I can guess what Barnes 
has been saying. Let him grumble as much 
as he likes, I’ve got him all right. He is a 
Sort of Jacob serving for Rachel. Ha ! Hal 
Go in the house and mix me a *80 injection 
of morphia. We are going to be busy 
to-night, Barnes. You had better clear out, 
Denton, and don’t come here again till I 
send for you.” 

“ It’s a cordial invitation,” Denton drawled, 
“ and I shall have much pleasure in availing 
myself of it.” 

The American sauntered off with the 
butterfly in his hand, and the ghastly wreck 
with a five days’ beard turned angrily upon 
his unhappy assistant. 

“You just drop that,” he said. “I’m 
sick of your whining. You are my servant.” 

“ Your slave,” Barnes said bitterly. 

“ Well, perhaps that’s a better word. My 
slave for the next two years to come, and 
don’t you forget it. Not that I am com¬ 
plaining about the way you do your work. 
Why, good Heavens, man, there are scores 
of young doctors who would give their heads 
for a chance like yours ! Look what I’ve 
taught you ! Look what you will be able 
to teach the snivelling sentimentalists in 
England when you get back ! And yet you 
whine and whimper because I put a knife 
into a strapped monkey, without an anaesthetic, 
as if he were a human being. Look at Crim, 


yonder! Is he any the worse for what he 
has gone through ? ” 

As Gride spoke, he pointed a trembling 
forefinger to a chimpanzee perched on the 
edge of the balcony. The monkey seemed 
to know by some instinct that he was under 
discussion, for he chattered and gibbered 
and scolded in Gride’s direction. As a rule, 
Crim was mild-mannered enough, and for 
Barnes the intelligent beast had quite an 
affection. But Gride he hated at the bottom 
of his simian soul. He had known what it 
was to come under the Professor’s knife, 
and even at that jnoment, as he turned, 
Barnes could see the recent stitches in a 
comparatively new wound between the ape’s 
shoulders. 

“ I wouldn’t drive Crim too far, if I were 
you,” he said. “ Some of these days he’ll do 
you a mischief. And he’s powerful enough 
to do so, despite his gentleness.” 

Gride laughed harshly. 

“ I’ve flayed him a score of times,” he 
said. “He’ll never do any mischief—he 
hasn’t got pluck enough. And I am not going 
seriously to hurt the best subject I’ve got. 
Now go and get me that morphia, and I’ll 
show you something presently that no 
pathologist has ever dreamt of before. I’m 
going to show you a new serum ; I am going 
to show you an absolute certain cure for 
cancer. You know what I’ve been doing 
with that little banana monkey Mini. 
She’s full of it. I’m going to cut her throat 
—it’s the only way of doing it—and then 
ou will be part-discoverer of the greatest 
ealing power in the world. And yet people 
whine and snivel over vivisection, and 
pretend that the whole of humanity had 
better suffer than some furry little beast 
should be tortured. Then I’ll have a shave 
and a bath, and we’ll open a case of 
champagne for dinner. Now, get a move 
on.” 

Barnes came out presently with a hypo¬ 
dermic syringe, and injected the morphia into 
the arm of his chief. In less than a minute 
Gride was a new man. The green tinge left 
his cheek, the haggard look faded from his 
eyes, he paced up and down the verandah 
with the air of a man to whom the secrets 
of continents are revealed. Then he went 
into his own operating-room, and came back 
presently with a tiny monkey in a cage. He 
had under his arm a small leather dressing- 
case containing a set of razors and the 
necessary implements of shaving. Then, 
without a word, he took the tiny simian from 
its cage and laid it face upwards ou his 
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knees. With a hand as steady as a rock, he 
drew the edge of the shining blade across 
the monkey’s throat. There was just a little 
gasping cry, with a creepy suggestion of 
humanity in it, and the tiny creature lay 
dead. 

“ Behold, you see there is practically no 
flow of blood,” Gride said, in the tones of a 
man who is demonstrating some everyday 
problem. “ Not more than a tablespoonful 
altogether. But the precious serum is there 
on the fur, and we can easily cultivate from 
that. Simple, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Horrible, ghastly ! ” Barnes shuddered. 
“ But look at Crim ! Take care of yourself ! ” 

All this time the chimpanzee had been 
watching the proceedings with an intelligence 
almost weirdly human. He hopped down 
from his perch and advanced towards Gride 
with hands clenched and eyes aflame with 
anger. Then his mood seemed to change, 
for he stooped and picked up the razor and 
Tan his paw along the edge much as a man 
might have done who is in the act of shaving. 
He dropped the weapon again, and, with 
a quick, strangled cry, disappeared in the 
hanging foliage of a palm. Something 
seemed to grip Barnes by the throat. 

He stood there, holding himself in hard 
and sweating from head to foot with the 
nausea and horror of it. Not that it was 
anything fresh, but there were moments of 
high nervous tension, one little episode piled 
upon another, till it seemed to him that he 
could stand it no longer. He saw Gride 
stoop, and with a surgical knife cut the little 
blood-stained patch of hair from the dead 
monkey’s throat, and place it carefully in a 
tin specimen case, which he dropped into 
the pocket of his filthy dirty linen jacket, 
together with the razor with which the thing 
had been done. 

To Gride it was nothing, merely a trivial 
incident in the day’s work. He lay back in 
the big basket-chair and half closed his eyes, 
for the morphia had him in its grip now, 
and the man was worn fine by the need of 
sleep. He could see nothing of the contempt 
and anger in Barnes’s eyes. And yet, had 
Gride been possessed of one touch of 
humanity, one shred of human feeling, then 
a greater man he might have been. As it 
was, he was a kind of scientific Bismarck, 
with all that individual’s brutal contempt 
for anything or anybody that came between 
him and the goal of his desire. He had all 
the massive intellectuality, too, with the 
spiteful cruelty of a Marat, a highly organised 
machine with as much sensibility and feeling. 


He closed his eyes, and muttered something 
to the effect that he needed sleep, and that 
on no account was he to be disturbed. 

“ All right,” Barnes said. “ And if you 
die in your sleep, I shall thank God for it.” 

“ Yes, it would be a good get out for you,” 
Gride chuckled. “ In the meantime, go on 
with your dinner, and don’t worry about 
me. And tell Cosmos I want him.” 

The middle-aged Kanaka boy who cooked 
and cleaned and did for the two Englishmen 
emerged from his black hole at the back of 
the bungalow and stood to attention. 

“ I am going to sleep for an hour, Cosmos,” 
Gride said. “ Don’t disturb me anyhow. 
Bring out my shaving glass and the soap 
and some warm water, and put it on the 
table there, so that I can shave when I 
wake.” 

The Kanaka complied obediently. He 
placed the tackle by the side of his master. 
He stropped the razor and laid it on the 
table convenient to Gride’s hand. The 
latter might wake up in an hour, or he 
might sleep there all night, as he frequently 
did after one of his drinking bouts. For 
the moment he was worn out, body and 
soul. When the fiery spirit reached him, 
he would drink for two or three days at a 
time, eating nothing and working night and 
day, forced on by driving pressure that he 
could not resist. In these abnormal con¬ 
ditions his brain was at its best and brightest. 
Then Nature would call a halt, and after a 
dose of the blessed nepenthe he would 
frequently sleep the clock round. 

And these were times that Barnes looked 
forward to, hours that he had entirely to 
himself to think and dream and plan for 
the future. He was turning matters over in 
his mind now as he pushed his chair back 
from the dining-room table and lit his pipe. 
How much longer could he go on like this ? 
he wondered. Would it be possible to con¬ 
tinue to the end of his servitude ? Or should 
he throw up the whole thing and go back to 
Janet, and tell her that he had failed ? An 
hour or so passed ; the great full tropical 
moon crept up over the edge of the lagoon 
and flooded the sweating palm beach with a 
light as bright as day. There was silence 
everywhere, and not a sound to break it 
save the murmur of the tide on the sand 
and the hum of insects in the air. Then 
presently Cosmos, in the black hole that he 
called his kitchen, began to sing some weird 
Kanaka song, and Barnes was glad, for there 
was something near and companionable even 
in the nigger’s voice. Then his own storm 
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of black thoughts began to drift away, and 
he stepped out through the open window 
into the flooded glory of the perfect night. 
How far away from strife and trouble it all 
seemed, how peaceful and attractive ! 

Gride still lay there, with his long legs 
outstretched and his big, massive head 
thrown back against the cushions of his 
chair. He was fn for a night’s sleep, 
evidently. Probably he would not wake 
again till far into the next day. He was 
as still and rigid as the fringe of palms 
behind the golden beach—almost ominously 
still, Barnes thought. Some night he would 
die like this, for the man had an aneurism 
of the heart, and he had always declared 
that, if the trouble gripped him at the same 
time as he was in the midst of one of his 
drinking bouts, he would go out like the 
snuff of a candle. Almost in a spirit of 
hopefulness—an emotion of which he was 
slightly ashamed—Barnes approached the 
man who held him in bondage. Then he 
staggered back with a choking cry in his 
throat. 

It was practically daylight, and every little 
detail stood out clear-cut as a cameo. Gride 
lay there. Barnes could see his head thrown 
back, and his throat cut from ear to ear. 
The keen blade had swept through the 
carotid artery and had penetrated almost to 
the spinal column. The dingy linen jacket 
and tne discoloured shirt were stained with 
blood, already beginning to congeal, and 
from this Barnes judged that his brutal 
taskmaster had been dead an hour or two. 
A few yards away, on the edge of the 
verandah, lay a bloodstained razor, as if it 
had been hurriedly thrown down there by 
the assassin in his flight. But for this 
evidence, Barnes might have concluded that 
Gride had taken his own life; but no man 
could have inflicted such a mortal injury 
upon himself and at the same time flung 
the lethal weapon so far away. No, beyond* 
a doubt, Gride had been murdered, and 
Barnes’s first fierce emotion was one of 
gladness. 

Then he took a pull at himself, and his 
reasoning faculties began to assert them¬ 
selves. Who could have done this thing ? 
There were only six people on the island 
altogether—two inoffensive Kanaka boys 
besides Cosmos and the three Europeans— 
and from the moment that dinner had been 
served, Cosmos had not moved a yard from 
the kitchen. A wild desire for human 
companionship gripped Barnes like a plague. 
He stepped down from the verandah and 


fled like a hunted thing in .the direction of 
the hut where Denton had made his head¬ 
quarters, and where he gave employment to 
the other Kanaka boys. The American was 
seated outside his shanty, smoking a green 
cigar and drinking some cool, seductive- 
looking mixture from a long tumbler by his 
side. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked. “ You 
look a heap troubled. Sit down and have a 
drink.” 

“ Gride has been murdered,” Barnes said 
hoarsely. “ He went to sleep on the 
verandah instead of coming to dinner^-you 
know his way—and when I went out just 
now, I found him with his head almost 
severed from his body.” 

44 Not much loss, anyway,” Denton drawled. 

“Very likely, but that isn’t the point. 
Who could have done it ? Not Cosmos, I 
swear.” 

44 And not my boys, either, for they 
haven’t been outside the hut ever since I 
came back. It seems to lie between you and 
me, Barnes. I suppose you haven’t seen red 
yourself-” 

44 1 see red every day,” Barnes said bitterly ; 
44 but my hands are clean, thank God. I 
can’t think. I am wearied and worn out, 
and my brain is numb. Come over to the 
bungalow with me, like a good chap, and 
see what you can make of it.” 

But it was very little that the American 
had to suggest. They carried the dead man 
into his room and covered him over with 
a sheet, and then Denton began to ask 
questions. 

44 Tell me everything,” he said, 44 and don’t 
omit any detail, however small. There aren’t 
many details in a case like this, and, if you 
don’t mind, I’ll take this razor home with 
me. I should like to put it under my 
microscope, and don’t you forget that I am 
some naturalist as well as a collector of 
butterflies, and I know as much about this 
amazing household of yours as you do your¬ 
self. Now, there’s only one thing for it. 
You go quietly off to bed and sleep, if you 
can, and I’ll come and talk it over with you 
in the morning, and if you take my advice, 
you’ll have a few grains of morphia yourself. 
If ever I saw anybody who needs a drug, 
you are the hairpin in question.” 

It was about eleven the following morning 
when Denton lounged up to the bungalow, 
cool and collected as usual, with a smile on 
his face and a general suggestion of being 
master of the situation. 

44 Well,” Barnes said wearily— 44 well ? ” 
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“ I think I’ve got it,” Denton said. “ I 
worried it all out last night, and I .found 
something on the handle of that razor that 
confirms mj suspicions. Where’s Crim ? ” 

“ Oh, how do I know ? And what on 
earth has the chimpanzee got to do with 
it ? As a matter of fact, I haven’t seen him 
this morning.” 

“ Now, you just come with me and bring 
a gun. When we have found Crim, I’ll go 
on with the story.” 

Since the previous evening the chimpanzee 
had not been seen. He had not even come 
in for his breakfast. They found him 
presently high up in the centre of a clump 
of cocoa-nut palms, from which he nodded 
and chattered and showed his teeth in 
defiance. He seemed to be filled with a 
rage and terror that was quite foreign to 
his usual friendly and peaceful demeanour. 
Without a word, Denton raised his gun and 
shot the simian clean through the heart. 

“ That’s as good as murder ! ” Barnes cried, 
aghast. “ What did you do that cold-blooded 
thing for ? ” 

“Waal, I guess we couldn’t haul Crim 
up before a court of justice,” Denton said. 
“We couldn’t bring him before a jury and 
the rest of the fixings. In these parts, when 
you meet a murderer, you just shoot him. 
It’s rough-and-ready justice, but it’s just as 
effective. And I shot your chimpanzee, 
because he it was w T ho murdered Gride. Not 
that I care anything about Gride, but when 
an animal takes to that kind of thing, he 
never stops. Now’, look here, sonny, it’s like 
this. When you told me all those details 
last night, I began to see my way. To a 


certain extent I was rather fond of Crim—he 
was as near a human as makes no matter, 
and he hated Gride almost as much as you 
did. Look how the poor brute had suffered 
at the hands of that cold-blooded piece of 
human machinery. Look at the times he 
has been operated upon without an anaesthetic, 
and him big and strong enough to strangle 
Gride as easy as I can stick a pin through a 
butterfly. I tell you, Crim was waiting his 
chance. Didn’t he see the little banana 
monkey have its throat cut ? And wasn’t 
everything ready to his hand when Gride 
went to sleep on the balcony last night ? 
Why, it was as if that chap had been giving 
Crim an object-lesson. And Crim took 
advantage of it. He watched Gride till he 
went to sleep, and then he took the razor 
and cut the throat of the man that he had 
hated and feared and loathed more than 
anything that crawled on earth. And he had 
his revenge all right.” 

“Seems almost, incredible,” Barnes said. 
“ But how are you going to prove it ? ” 

Denton took an envelope from his pocket. 

“ I told you I was a naturalist,” he said. 
“ Anyway, I’ve studied the habits of the 
simian, and I know what he’s capable of. 
Resides, I took that razor home last night 
for a purpose, and in the haft I found what 
I expected to find—a few hairs, which I have 
examined under the microscope. And those 
hairs came from Crim, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. And I think that ought to 
satisfy you, as well as it satisfies, me. At 
any rate, you are free now, and if any man 
ever earned his money, that man’s name is 
Wilfred Barnes.” 


THE FLEET. 


“ V TPON ray furrowed face a touch I love! 

^ And Vulcan’s offspring, orderly about 
My brow in battle phalanx, greatly move; 

And insect warcraft near and far throughout 
My vastness wander, in a smooth commotion; 

Fearless of me—Old Ocean. 

Children of >EoIus, come!—cease your games, 

Messengers mine, forth to the uttermost 
Of these thus braving me, and bring their names— 

The wafted answers echo, coast to coast, 

Blending one mighty voice my ears to greet. 

Pealing—'1 am the Fleet!’” 

BERTRAM AYRTON. 
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